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MOSES 

And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river; 
nnd  her  maidens  walked  along  by  tlie  river's  side;  and  when  she  saw  the 
ark    among   tlie    Hags,   she   sent  lier  maid  to  feteli  it.  And  when  she  had 

opened  it,  she  saw  tlie  child:  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept And 

she   called   his   name  Moses:  and  she  said,  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the 
water.  Exodus,  ch.  2,  vv.  5,  6,  10. 

The  Yjf  If   Chu  p'u,   by  ^  |jL  1^  Tai  K'ai-cbih    of  tbe  ^ 
Chill  dynasty,  A. D.  265  — 419,  has  the  following  story:  — 

A  girl,  who  was  bathing  in  the  river  ^^  Sheng,  saw  a  section  of 
bamboo  come  floating  along  with  the  stream.  When  it  neared  her,  she 
pushed  it  away;  but  it  came  back  again,  and  then,  hearing  a  sound  from 
within,  she  took  the  bamboo  and  cariied  it  home.  On  opening  it,  she 
discovered  a  little  boy,  who,  on  growing  to  man's  estate,  adopted  Bamboo 
as  liis  surname,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be    ^    rulei-  of  the  State. 

The  g^  ^  ^  g^  Ch^eng  chai  tsa  chi  (?  author  and  date)  says:  — 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  (B.C. -140— 86), 
that  -j/f  ^  King  Bamboo  arose  fiom  the  river  Iffi  T'un.  A  giil,  who 
was  bathing  from  the  bank,  found  that  a  three-section  piece  of  large 
bamboo  had  floated  between  hei'  legs.  She  was  trying  to  push  it  away, 
when  hearing  a  sound,  she  caught  hold  of  the  bamboo,  and  carried  it  home. 
On  breaking  it  open,  she  discovered  a  boy,  who  grew  up  to  be  very  strong, 
and  adopted  Bamboo  as  his  surname.  The  broken  receptacle  grew  into  a 
grove  of  bamboo,  known  as  ^p  =p|  King's-Words.  This  king  was  once 
resting  with  his  attendants  on  a  laige  rock,  and  called  for  soup,  but  there 
was  no  water  to  make  it;  whereupon  he  struck  tlie  I'ock  with  liis  sword, 
and  water  gushed  out. 

The   H  ::^  m  #   San  h'ai  I'li  Imi,  by    3^  ^  Waug  Ch'i  of 

the  16th  century,  has  the  following  story:  — 

Thecountiy  of  ffijr  'fjl;||  Mo-ka  was  formerly  an    uninhabited   wildei'ness; 
and   there,  the   Tajdi    patriarch    ^  SS  \['i-   P'u  lo  liuit,   who  had  been 
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of  strange  appearance  since  his  youth,  liad  a  son  born  to  him  by  the  wife 
whom  he  hail  married  on  reaching  manhood.  No  water  being  at  hand  to 
wasli  tlie  cliiUI,  the  mother  laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  went  in  search  of 
some.   She   was    imsuccessiul ;   but   on  returning,  she  found  that  her  child 


m 
m 


liad  scratclied  the  ground  with  Ills  foot,  and  that  a  delicionsly  clear  spring 
was  bubbling  u)).  The  child  received  the  name  of  ^  R|fi  JJQ  Sm  ma 
yen,  and  a  well-wall  was  built  around  the  spring,  which   never  fails  even 
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in  time  of  drnuglit.  Stormy  waves  at  sea  may  always  bo  stillo     by  |ioiiring' 
some  of  this  water  iipoii  them. 

The  above  three  extracts  seem  to  suggest  some  knowledge  of 
tlie  story  of  Moses.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Jews  carried  the 
Pentateuch  to  China  shortly  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
founded  a  colony  iu  Honan  in  A.D.  72.  Three  inscriptions  on  stone 
tablets  are  still  extant,  dated  1489,  1512,  and  1663,  respectively. 
The  first  says  that  the  Jews  reached  China  under  the  Sung  dynasty 
(A.D.  1163);  the  second,  during  the  Hau  dynasty  (A.D.  25  -  206); 
and  the  third,  during  the  Chou  dynasty  (11th  to  3rd  century  B.C.). 
The  illustration  is  not  known   to  be  older  than  the   16th  century. 


LAO  TZU  AND  THE   TAO  TE  CHING. 
W    ^    T>    ^     ^     ^     ft 

^  m  ^  ^  n  ^  ^ 
^  ^  ^  ^  m  ^  ^ 

m  n  n  m  ^  "^  ^ 

"Those  who  speak  do  not  know,  tho?e  who  know  nre  silent." 
These  words  I  have  learned  from  Lao  Tzu ; 
But  if  you  say  Lao  Tzfl  was  one  who  knew, 
Why  did  he  himself  write  five  thousand  words? 

Po  Chii-i,  A.D.  772— 846. 

Tlie  time  seems  to  Lave  come  round  when  it  is  desirable  to 
recapitulate  the  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  ^  ^ 
^^  Tuo  Te  Chiiig.  It  was  so  far  back  as  1886  that  I  published  in 
the  China  Review,  vol.  xiv,  p.  231,  The  Remains  of  Lao  Tsu,  au 
article  of  considerable  length,  dealing  with  some  of  the  then-existing 
translations  of  the  book,  and  also  with  the  evidence  which  was  said 
to  justify  its  acceptance  as  a  classic  of  the  6th  century  before  Christ. 
Up  to  that  date,  the  Tao  Te  C/iiiig,  after  very  insnfiBcient  exami- 
uation,  had  been  regarded  by  all  foreign  scholars,  from  the  great 
Julien  onwards,  as  unquestionably  the  work  of  the  famous  Lao  Tzfl, 
a  piiilosopher  who  flourished  no  one  can  say  exactly  when,  since 
there  is  no  record  whatever  either  of  liis  birth  or  of  his  death. 
My  conclusions  were  (1)  that  the  Tao  Te  Cliinq  was  a  forgery,  in 
tiie  sense  that  although  many  sayings,  sncli  as  conld  only  emanate 
from  a  real  "prophet,"  were  embodied  therein,  the  setting  of  these 
was  an  unintelligible  gibberish  wiiich  properly  belonged  to  a  much 
later  development  of  Taoism;  and  (2)  that  the  published  translations 
of   the  genuine  sayings  were  more  or  less  misleading,  if  not  abso- 
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lutely  faulty.  My  position  was  of  course  violently  assailed,  as  uew 
positions  should  always  be,  if  only  to  see  that  they  will  stand  the  shock. 

Dr.  Chalmei's,  who  had  translated  the  work,  declined  at  first  to 
make  any  reply;  then  he  yielded  to  the  attractions  of  battle,  and 
denounced  me  in  no  measured  terms.  Finally,  — months  later,  — I  was 
interested  to  hear  the  following  words  read  from  a  private  letter  of 
his: — "The  Tao  Te  Ching  must  be  given  up."  Years  later,  — not  long 
before  the  old  lion  of  sinology  passed  to  his  well-earned  rest, —  we 
discussed  the  question  amicably  in  Aberdeen,  and  he  confirmed  his 
previous  statement  above-quoted,  and  pointed  out  that  he  had  ceased 
to  write  in  opposition. 

Dr.  Legge,  who,  in  an  article  published  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  for  July  1883,  had  called  the  Tao  Te  Ching  a  xTijf^x  h  xii, 
stuck  to  his  text  through  a  long  and  sometimes  acrimonious  con- 
troversy; and  although  I  became  very  intimate  with  him  during  his 
last  years  at  Oxford,  I  cannot  say  that  he  ever  openly  admitted  a 
change  of  opinion.  Something  else  he  did  indeed  change,  which  was 
sorely  in  need  of  it;  and  that  was  his  translation,  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Ea>i/,  vol.  39.  In  simple  justice 
to  myself,  I  have  placed  side  by  side,  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
a  single  example  of  what  I  mean.  The  student  will  find  many  such. 


CHAPTER  49. 


m^^^zr^^^^iff^zm 


Dr.  Leggc,  1883. 

Tlie  sage  ruler  accepts 
the  good  as  good,  and 
accepts  as  good  also  those 
who  are  not  good ;  and 
(all  thus)  get  to  be  good. 


My  version,  1886. 

To  the  good  1  would 
be  good.  To  the  not-good 
I  would  also  be  good,  in 
order  to  make  them  good. 


Dr.  Leggt;  1891. 

To  those  who  are  good 
(to  me)  1  am  good ;  and 
to  those  who  are  not  good 
(to  me;,  I  am  also  good  ; — 
and  (all  thus)  get  to  be 
good. 


The  method  adopted  in   the  preparation  of  the   Remains  of  Lao 
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Tzu  was  an  extremely  simple  oue;  so  simple,  perhaps,  that  uo 
one  had  ever  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  Too  Te  Ching  before. 
It  occurred  to  me  to  search  through  the  early  Taoist  writers,  and 
see  what  they  had  to  say,  if  auything,  on  the  subject  of  the  so- 
called  "classic."  This  search  was  amply  rewarded.  Throughout  the 
works  of  Chuang  Tzti,  Han  Fei  Tzii,  Huai-nan  Tztt,  aud  others, 
occurred  a  great  many  isolated  sayings  by  Lao  Tztt,  now  found  iu 
the  Tao  Te  Ching,  and  also  a  great  many  others  which  are  not 
so  found.  These  were  often  dealt  with  in  those  writers  in  such  a 
way  that  the  meaning,  which  had  frequently  puzzled  Julien,  Chal- 
mers, and  Legge,  was  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt;  while  the 
total  absence  of  allusion  to  any  hook  from  which  they  were  taken, 
led  me  to  believe  that  within  a  century  or  two  after  the  Burning 
of  the  Books,  B.C.  213,  in  an  age  when  forgery  of  the  kind  was 
rife,  some  ingenious  person  may  have  picked  out  a  number  of  such 
sayings  and  have  worked  them  into  a  volume  which  would  pass 
muster  as  the  work  of  Lao  Tzti  himself,  and  do  duty  as  the 
"classic"  or  Bible  of  a  then  growing  doctrine.  This  hypothesis 
seemed  to  me,  and  now  seems  more  than  ever,  conBrmed  by  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  I  propose  to  set  once  more  before  the 
reader. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  we  will  assume  that  Lao 
Tzti  flourished  in  tlie  6th  century  B.C.,  having  been  born  in  604, 
according  to  the  popular  calculatiou;  also,  that  he  wrote  a  book, 
now  known   as  the   Tao   Te   Cliiiu/. 

1.  — Confucius,  B.C.  551— 479,  is  said  to  have  paid  at  least  one 
visit  to  Lao  Tzti  in  order  P{]  jjjg  to  ask  about  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. Interviews  between  the  two  are  first  mentioned  by  Chuaug 
Tztt,  3rd  and  4th  centuries  B.C.,  in  chapters  or  passages  which  are 
condemned  by  the  best  Chinese  critics  as  spurious  or  interpolated, 
respectively;  while  other  critics,  who  do  not  admit  604  as  the  date 
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of  birth,  show  that  these  iaterviews  would  involve  au  aaachronism, 
aud  cauuot  possibly  have  takeu  place.  Oue  writer  makes  merry 
over  the  idea  that  Confucius  should  have  gone  to  study  ceremonial 
observances  from  a  teacher  who  said  (eh.  38), 

m  ^  ;S.  i$ZM^  '\fn  nizt^ 

Ceremonies  are  but  tlie  veneer  of  loyalty  and  good  faith,  while  oft-times 
the  source  of  trouble. 

But    most    important  of  all   is   the   fact,    inexplicable  if  Confucius 

had   met  Lao  Tzti  and  had  read  his    Tao   Te   Chiiui,  that  in   all  the 

canonical    record    of    his    life    aud    teachings   Confucius    never  once 

alludes   either   to    Lao  Tzii  or  to  his  book.  Au  attempt  has  indeed 

been    made    to   rectify    this   damning   omissiou,  but  with  indififerent 

success.  Ch.   7  of  the  |^  |^  Lun  Vu  or  Confucian   Analects  opens 

with  these  words, 

"f-  B  mm  r^  i^  i$  i^  tj-^  m  i^tn  n^M 

This  was  rendered  by  Dr.   Legge, 

The  Master  said,  A  transmitter  and  not  a  maker,  believing  in  and  loving 
the  ancients,  I  venture  to  compare  myself  with  our  old  P'ang. 

This  "old  P'aug"  is  generally  regarded  by  Chinese  commentators, 
iucludiug  Chu  Hsi,  as  P'eug  Tsu,  the  legendary  Methusaleh  of  China, 
of  whom  nothing  is  really  known,  and  who  certainly  did  not  leave  a 
book  behind  him.  But  the  sentence  gave  a  chance  to  the  Taoists, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  scholars  who  declared  that  ^^  Lao 
"oLl"  stood  for  Lao  Tztt,  aud  ^  'T'eng"  for  P'eng  Tsu.  This 
view  was  adopted  by  the  well-known  ^  H^  YangShih,  A.D.  1053 
—  1135  (see  the  ^  ^g*  ||[  §$),  but  with  a  conclusion  to  his 
argument  which  caused  the  pious  Taoist  to  cry  ^''Non  tali  au.vilio;'' 
for  Yang  wound  up  by  saying. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Lao  Tzii  transmitted,  but  did  not  make — 
the   Tao   Te   Ching  understood. 
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2.—  ^  ^R  0^  Tso-ch'iu  Ming,  who  wrote  the  extensive  com- 
mentary, kuown  as  the  ^  ^  Tso  chuan,  on  the  Annals  of  the 
Lu  State,  which  covers  the  period  from  B.C.  722  to  484,  never 
once  mentions  either  Lao  Tztt   or  his  book. 

3. — The  philosopher  known  as  ^  -^  Wen  Tzii,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  personal  disciple  of  Lao  TzQ.  In  the  Remains  attributed 
to  him,  we  find  recorded  sayings  of  his  Master  -  which  by  the  way 
are  not  in  the  Tao  Te  Chinff,— hut  he  never  mentions  the  existence 
or  preparation  of  any  book.  E.  g. 

Lao    Tzu   said,    Riglit   and    wrong    have   been    differently   understood  in 
different  ages, 

which  reads  like  an  anticipatory  blow  at  Kant's  categorical  imperative. 

4. -The  philosopher  '^  -^  Kuan  TztS,  of  the  5th  century  B.C., 
never  mentions  either  Lao  Tztt  or  his  book. 

5.  -  ^  -^  Mencius,  who  lived  from  B.C.  372  to  289,  practically 
spent  his  life  in  denouncing  all  heresies  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  pure  flow  of  Confucianism,  as  for  instance  the  heterodox  schools 
of  ^  ^  Yang  Chu  and  g  ^  Mo  Ti,  which  he  is  considered 
to  have  effectually  "snuffed  out."  In  the  full  record  of  his  teachings 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  reference 
either  to  Lao  Tzti  or  to  his  book. 

G.— The  philosopher  -^  ^  Hsiin  K'uang,  also  known  as  ^  ^^ 
Hsiin  Ch'ing,  who  was  attacked  by  Mencius  for  maintaining  that 
man's  nature  is  evil,  took  no  notice  in  all  his  writings  either  of 
Lao  Tzti  or  of  his  book. 

7.  — Neitlier  did  the  above-mentioned  philosopher  Mo  Ti,  whose 
doctrine  of  extreme  altruism  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of 
Mencius. 

8.-^ -J-  Chuang  Tzti,  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  is  the 
first    great    authority    upon    the   doctrines   which    Lao   Tzti   taught. 


L((u   T:u  ami  Ihr   Tao   Tr  Clung  C3 

He  produce'.!  a  work,  illustraiiug  the  WAY  of  his  great  master, 
so  rich  in  thought  aud  so  brilliant  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
that,  although  Lao  TzO's  doctrines  have  long  since  been  condemned, 
the  work  of  the  disciple  remains,  a  storehouse  of  current  quotation 
and  a  model  of  composition,  for  all  time.  To  express  what  he 
meant  by  the  WAY,  Lao  Tzfl  had  adopted  the  common  Chinese 
term  for  a  road,  viz:  j^  Tao,  just  as  oSo?  "way"  is  used  in  Greek 
for  a  method  or  system,  and  later  for  the  Christian  faith.  He  was, 
however,  careful  to  explain  that  the  eternal  WAY  was  not  the 
way  which  could  be  walked  upon.  These  are  now  the  opening 
words  of  the  Tao  Te  China,  and  have  been  otherwise  translated,  on 
the  ground,  defended  by  some  native  scholars,  that  tao  also  means 
"to  speak."  Quite  recently  a  writer  mentioned  in  the  Aihenacum  main- 
tained this  view,  aud  in  the  so-called  translation  {hoiresco  referens!) 
by  Professor  E.  H.   Parker  in    China  and  Religion,  p.  271,  we  have 

^    Pff  ^  ^  'ffl'  ^    The  Providence  whicli  could  be  indicated  by 
words  would  not  be  an  all-embi'acing  Providence, 

not  to  mention  the  entirely  unauthorised  rendering  of  *^  by  "all- 
embracing." 

To  begin  with,  the  common  use  of  ^^  tao  in  the  sense  of  "to 
speak"  is  comparatively  modern,  and  this  meaning  is  not  given  at 
all  in  the  Shuo  Wen  (see  post).  It  is  thus  used  only  twice  in  the 
Book  of  History,  aud  once  iu  the  Odes.  No  important  point,  however, 
is  involved,  and  the  reader  may  take  his  choice  between  "The  way 
on  which  you  cau  walk  is  not  the  eternal  WAY"  and  "The  way  on 
which  you  can  talk  is  not  the  eternal  WAY."  The  former  appeals 
to  me,  chiefly  as  being  more  epigrammatic,  and  also  because  it  would 
be  more  natural  to  divert  the  mind  of  a  reader  from  the  primary 
and  well-known  meaning  of  a  word,  than  from  an  extended  aud 
less  known  meaning.  Dr.  Legge  adopted  the  former  interpretation; 
Chinese  commentators,  including  Han  Fei  TzO,  seem  to  favour  the 
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latter.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  his  cliapter  entitled  jjj  ~^ 
"Mountain  Trees,"  Chuang  Tzil  uses  '^  i'w,  which  can  only  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  "a  road,"  as  a  synonym  of  tao.  The  actual 
words  are  iff]  }Jt  ^  ^  '^  ^  ^'  explained  by  the  commentator 
;jt;  a  #  Lin  Hsi-chung  as  l^M,'lMZ^  t^  '<^^  ^  "How 
much  more  those  who  have  Tao  and  Te  in  their  hearts?"  — the 
characters  y^  '^  la  t^n  having  been  already  explained  as  "=  y^  ^^ 
ta  tao  ,  the  Great  WAY." 

Chuang  Tzii,  indeed,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lao  Tzti  sayings 
which  are  now  found  in  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  mixed  up  with  a  great 
many  other  similar  sayings  which  are  not  to  be  found  there.  But 
he  also  puts  sayings,  which  now  appear  in  the  Tao  Til  Chivg,  into 
the  mouth  of  Confucius!  And  even  into  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Emperor,  whose  date  is  some  twenty  centuries  earlier  than  that  of 
Lao  Tzii  himself!  In  fact,  for  many  centuries  before  and  even  after 
the  probable  date  of  the  Tao  Te  C/iing,  we  find  ^  ^  Yellow  (Em- 
peror and)  Lao  (TzO)  in  common  use  for  Taoist  traditions  or  writings. 
Thus  we  have 

^  S  i|JE  it?  ^  ^   ^'  ^°  (*'^''  V°^^'   ^■^-  705—762)   in  late  life 
was  fond  ol'  Tiioist  doctiines. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Chinese  literature  possesses  the 
works  of  a  philosopher  named  ^|J  -^  Lieh  Tzii,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  before  Chuang  Tzti.  Lieh  Tzti,  however,  has  long  been 
universally  recognised  by  native  scholars  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  imaginary  personage,  and  his  book  to  be  a  forgery  of  a  later 
age,  based  perhaps,  like  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  upon  actual  traditions 
of  Lao  Tzii.  Professor  Parker,  China  and  Religion,  pp.  4(3,  47,  still 
chooses  to  regard  Lieh  Tzti  as  a  real  personage  and  his  so-called 
works  as  authentic  documents,  and  thus  impales  himself  upon  one 
horn  of  a  dilemma.  For  in  the  very  iirst  section  of  Lieh  Tztl's 
work  we  are  told  that  what  is   now  chapter  vi  of  the  Tao  Te  Ching, 
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was   in   reality  written   by  the  Yellow  Emperor,  B.C.  2698  —  2598. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  somewhat  losing  sight  of  the  chief  point 
which  it  is  here  intended  to  emphasise;  namely,  that  throughout 
the  writings  of  Chuang  TzQ,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  St.  Paul 
of  Taoism,  there  is  absolutely  no  allusion  to  even  the  mere  existence 
of  any  book  by  the  Master. 

9. —The  third  century  B.C.  produced  a  philosopher,  known  as 
Sa  ^k  -?•  Hail  Fei  Tzti,  whose  literary  remains  consist  of  fifty-five 
essays  on  speculative  subjects.  Two  of  these  are  wholly  given  up  to 
explaining  and  to  illustrating  a  number  of  short  sayings  attributed 
by  the  writer  to  Lao  Tzti,  most  of  which  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Tdo  Te  Chiiig;  but  there  are  many  others  not  to  be  found  there, 
although  why  they  should  have  been  excluded,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say.  In  two  places,  once  where  he  is  dealing  with  a  saying  from 
what  is  now  chapter  59  of  the  Tao  Te  Citing,  and  similarly  with 
regard  to  chapter  77,  Han  Fei  Tzii  seems  as  though  he  were  con- 
sulting a  written  document,  as  opposed  to  tradition  which  plays 
generally  such  a  prominent  part.  It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that 
such  a  book,  if  there  was  one,— and  that  possibility  is  not  denied, — 
cannot  have  been  the  modern  Tao  Te  Cldncj-.  for  the  latter  work 
actually  contains  portions  of  Han  Fei  Tzu's  two  chapters.  One  would 
naturally  expect  that  if  the  writer  had  had  the  Tao  Te  Chwg  before 
him,  he  would  have  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  have  ended  at  the 
end.  No  such  sequence,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  Han  Fei  Tzii. 
He  takes  his  sayings  at  random,  beginning  with  chapter  38,  then 
on  to  chapters  12,  58,  59,  60,  46,  14,  1,  50,  67,  53,  54,  now 
back  to  46,  54,  etc.,  and  finally  ending  with  chapter  27.  What  may 
be  the  explanation  of  this,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  it  certainly 
does   not  make  for  the  genuineness  of  the   Tao   Te   Ching. 

10. — We  now  come  to  ^  ^  -^  Yin  Wen  Tzti,  who  is  a  little 
later    in    date,    and  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  ^  ^   Yin  hsiieli. 
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He  quotes  two  sayings  by  Lao  Tztl,  wliicli  are  uow  found  iu  the 
Tao  Te  Ching,  but  he  does  uot  mentiou  a  book.  These  sayiugs  are 
both  prefaced  by  the  usual  -^  -?•  0  "Lao  Tzti  said,"  aud  both 
differ  textually  from   those  ia   the   Tao   Te   Cfiing. 

11.— To  the  3rd  century  B.C.  is  assigned  the  §  ^  ^  ^ 
La  sliih  ch'im  ch'lu,  which  coutaius  much  varied  information,  a  great 
deal  about  Tao  and  Te,  and  an  occasional  reference  to  Lao  Tzii, 
but  no  mention  of  a  book.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
essay  on  "^  ^  the  importance  of  public-spiriteduess:  — 

A  man  of  the  tt|]  Ching  State  who  had  lost  a  bow,  was  unwilUng  to 
search  for  it.  A  man  of  Cliing  lost  it,  he  argued,  and  a  man  of  Ching 
will  find  it;  why  should  I  search?  When  Confucius  beard  this,  he  said, 
Leave  out  '"of  Ching,"  and  the  principle  is  correct  (meaning  that  so  long 
as  some  man  got  it,  he  need  not  necessarily  be  of  Ching).  When  Lao  Tzii 
heard  this,  he  said.  Leave  out  "a  man  of,"  and  the  principle  is  correct 
(meaning  that  if  the  State  got  it,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  man).  This 
shows  that   Lao  Tzu  was  truly  public-spirited. 

12. —Iu  B.C.  213,  occurred  what  is  known  as  the  Burning  of 
the  Books.  The  "First  Emperor"  decided,  on  the  advice  of  his 
Minister  ^  ^  Li  Ssu,  to  get  rid  of  all  existing  literature,  as  being 
a  hindrance  to  progress,  and  to  make  a  fresh  start  from  his  own 
date.  Accordingly,  an  edict  was  issued  calling  for  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  all  the  State  histories,  except  that  of  his  own  State,  now 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  of  all  other  writings  except  those  relating 
to  medicine,  divination,  and  agriculture,  again  with  an  exception 
in  favour  of  copies  in  the  hands  of  certain  officials.  The  punishment 
for  disobedience  was  penal  servitude,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  was  a  great  holocaust,  although  its  extent  may  have  been 
exaggerated.  In  addition  to  his  serious  mistake  in  this  connection 
(see  nnic,  p.  50),  l^rofessor  Parker  {op.  cit.  p.  68)  has  what  I  can 
only  characterise  as  the  audacity  to  add  that  amongst  the  books 
spared  was 
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the  Book  of  Changes :  that  tlie  Taoist  classic  fell  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Boo/:,  of  Changes  is  almost  certain;  for  the  First  Emperor  was  nnder 
Taoist  influence,  and  the  classic  never  needed  rediscovery;  it  never  was  lost. 

Such  statements  are  most  unfair  to  the  general  reading  public;  it 
only  remains  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  authority  for  this 
assertion,  either  with  regard  to  the  Book  of  Changes  or  to  the 
Tao  Te  Chinci.  An  opinion  has  indeed  been  expressed  that  the  Book 
of  Changes  may  have  escaped  in  this  way;  but  opinions  are  not 
facts.  As  to  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  the  Taoist  fraternity  would  naturally 
jump  (with  Professor  Parker)  at  any  chance  of  the  kind.  Dr.  Legge, 
indeed,  thought  that  the  extent  to  which  the  destruction  of  literature 
was  carried  by  tlie  Burning  of  the  Books  had  been  ratiier  exag- 
gerated. The  following  hitherto  unnoticed  quotation,  however,  from 
the  biography  of  Ts'ui  Hao  (see  posi),  will  sliow  tiiat  in  the  5th 
cent.   A.D.  the   loss  was   considered  to   be  a    very  real  one:  — 

^miriM.  m  #  ^  #  If  #i  ie  m 

Ever   since   the    First   Emperor   buint  the  books,  classical  literatiiie  has 
altogether  disappeared. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  what  is  also  very  important  in  this 
coanection,  that  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  founder  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  B.C.  206,  ^  j^  forgery  of  books  had  been  a  commou 
practice. 

13.— The  scholar  and  statesman  |^  ^^  Chia  I,  who  died  about 
B.C.  165,  and  left  among  other  writings  a  collection  of  essays 
known  as  the  ^|-  ^  Hsi):  slni,  quotes  a  saying  by  Lao  Tih,  which 
now  appears  in  chapter  64  of  the  Tao  Te  Ching^  with  the  usual 
introduction  :^  -^  0  "Lao  TzQ  said."  Dr.  Legge  tried  to  show 
that  such  words  were  equivalent  to  "It  is  said  in  the  Tao  Te  Clang;'" 
but  this  is  special  pleading,  and  he  counted  without  the  large 
number  of  sayings  by  Lao  Tzii  which  also  have  these  introductory 
words,    and    are    not    to    be    found    in    the    Tao    Te    Citing.    On    the 
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assumption  that  the  Tao  Te  Chiiir/  was  compiled  from  sayings  by  Lao 
Tzu  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  early  writers,  all  difiBculty 
disappears. 

14.  — The  philosopher  knowu  as  ^  ^  ^  Huai-iian  Tzii  died 
iti  B.C.  122.  He  devotes  otie  loug  essay  to  illustrations  of  the 
doctrines  of  Lao  Tzu.  He  quotes  intelligible  sayings  by  Lao  Tzu, 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Tao  Te  Citing,  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  other  characters  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
unintelligible.  A  notable  example  of  this  occurs  in  chapter  27. 
From   first  to  last,  Huai-uan   Tzu   never  mentions  a   book. 

It  is  convenient  to  add  here  that  [  do  not  take  notice  of  the 
jjig  g^  Book  of  Rites.  Native  scholars  of  repute  do  not  consider 
that  the  Lao  Tan  there  mentioned  is  the  Lao  Tzu  with  whom  we 
are  now  concerned. 

15.  — Finally,  we  come  to  the  historian  ^  ,||  ^  Ssu-rna  Ch'ien; 
circa  B.C.  145—80,  out  of  whose  writings  so  much  capital  has 
been  made.  Among  the  biographical  notices  attached  to  his  history, 
there  is  one  of  Lao  Tzu.  The  first  portion  of  this  has  app'eared 
several  times  in  translation;  but  not  the  second.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason,  Julien,  in  his  Livre  dc  la  Voie  et  de  la  Vertu, 
Paris,  1842,  pp.  xx,  xxi,  stopped  half  way;  and  by  a  most  extra- 
ordinary coincidence,  all  later  translators,  e.  (j.  Dr.  P.  Cams  in  his 
somewhat  amusing  work  on  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  Chicago,  1898,  have 
also  stopped  half  way.  After  missing  a  most  important  paragraph, 
Julien  indeed  went  on;  but  no  one  else  has  gone  on  with  him. 
What  we  find  in   Sstt-ma  Ch'ien's   work  runs  as  follows:  — 

Lao  Tzu  was  a  man  of  the  \]^  \ZL  Ch'ii-jeu  alley  in  the  hamlet 
of  /,^  Li   in  the  1|J|  .listrict  of  ^  K'u   in   the  State  of  |g  Ch'u. 

The  ex  pout  jiicki  (iiaracter  ol'  Cli'ii-jen  is  wurlli  noting,  considering  Lao 
Tzil's  traditional  antagonisni  to  jc)i  charity  of  lieart  (see  Cluiang  Tzu, 
^  i®  ).  Also,  llic  division  of  the  empire  into  "districts"  belongs  to  a 
much  later  date;  such  a  meaning  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Shuowen. 
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His  surname  was  ^  Li,  his  personal  name  was  ^-  Erh,  his  style 
was  'fA  1^  Po-yang,  and  his  posthumous  name  was  JjpJ  Tan. 

Dr.  Carus  tianslates  Po-yang  by  "Prince  Positive!"  He  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  as  a  title,  Po  must  follow  the  surname.  The  commentai'y  throws 
doubt  on  all  the  above;  and  one  critin  says  that  Tan,  which  refers  to 
the  shape  of  Lao  Tzu's  ears,  ^  ^  |g=  ;^  ^  "is  not  at  all  like  a 
posthumous  name." 

He  was  a  keeper  of  the  archives  iu  the  Chou  State. 

The   title   here    rendered    "keeper   of  the  archives'    is    -gj-  ffip  ^  _^ 
cb  ,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  an  anachronism  as  applied  to  Lao  Tzii. 

When  Confucius  went  to  Chou,  lie  enquired  of  Lao  Tzti  con- 
cerning jj^  ceremonies  (see  ante).  Sir,  said  Lao  Tzti,  as  to  what  you 
speak  about,  the  persons  have  already  rotted  with  their  bones;  only 
their  words  remain. 

There  is  the  same  awkwardness  in  the  original. 
Besides,    if   a    ^  -^    good    man    gets    his    chance,    he    rides   in    a 
chariot;  if  not,  be  becomes  a  mere  waif  and  stray. 

Other  interpretations  are  given,  but  the  gist  is  the  same. 

I  have  heard  that  the  clever  merchant  keeps  his  stock  out  of 
sight,  as  though  he  had  none;  and  that  the  man  of  abundant  virtue 
looks  as  though  he  were  stupid. 

This  sentence  is  quoted  by  |(jf  J^  Hsi  K'ang,  A.D.  223— 2G2,  with 
the  insertion  of  the  two  characters  ^l>  ^  in  the  first  half,  thus 
restoring  the  balance  of  the  text. 

Get   rid    of  your    pride,    your    many  desires,   your    present   bearing, 

and  your  vicious  aims.  These  will  not  benefit   you    at    all.    Beyond 

this,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Chuang  Tzu  has  several  interpolated  interviews  between  Lao  Tzti  and 
Confucius,  all  different  fi'om  this  one. 

Confucius  went  away,  and  said  to  his  disciples,  I  understand  how 
birds    can    fly,    how    fishes    can    swim,    and  how  animals  can  run;  — 
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for  those  which  rua  there  are   uets,  for  those  which  swim  there  are 

Hues,  aud  for  those  which  fly  there  are  arrows;— but  as  to  the  dragon 

I  do   not  understand  how  it  rides  on  the  wind  and  clouds,  and  rises 

to  heaven.   Today  I  have  seen   Lao  Tzii;   he  is  like  the  dragon. 

In   his  cultivation   of  Tao  aud  Te,  Lao  Tzii  made  self-effacement 

and  absence  of  reputation   his  chief  aims.   After  a  long  residence  in 

Chou,  he    saw    that    the    State    was    decaying:    .so    he   departed,  and 

reached  the  frontier-pass. 

Commentators  figlit  over  the  iileiitificatioii  of  this  pass.  It  lias  also  been 
pointed  out  by  ^  j^fi^  Cliiao  Ilnng,  A.D.  1541—1620,  that  the  decay  of 
Chou  belongs  to  the  reign  of  ^  ^  King  Cliing,  BC.  519— 475,  whereas 
the  warden,  now  to  be  mentioned,  .served  undei-  ^^  ^  King  Chao,  B.C. 
-1052—1001. 

The    warden    of   the    pass,    Yin   Hsi,   said.   Sir,   as  you  are  about  to 

o-o  into  retirement,  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  write  a  book  for  me. 

The    jjjij]  Ylll  -^    S7(f';i  Itnien  cluian,   by  ^  ylfc  Ko  Hung  of  tlie  4th 

cent.  A.D.,    .says    ^^gt^^i^wS^ffil^^    ^ 


ao 
Tzii  spoke  to  him  5,000  words,  and  ll.si  went  away  and  wrote  tliemdown. 

Thereupon,    Lao    Tzu    wrote    a  book  in   two  part?,  on  the  meaning 

of  Tao  aud  Te,  containing  five  thousand  and  odd  words,  and  departed. 

This  obviously  means,  what  is  not  the  case,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
Tao  Te  Cliing  deals  with  Tao,  and  the  second  with  Te.  Different  editions 
of  the  book  have  contained  5748,  5722,  5630,  5683,  and  5610  characters. 

No  one  knows  what  became  of  him. 

Yet,  as  ^  1^  Yeh  Shih,  AD.  1150— 1223,  points  out  in  his  scathing 
essay  on  Lao  Tzu,  the  historian  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  old  he  was  at  death. 
This  is  the  point  reached  by  previous  translators. 

Some  say   that  Lao  Lai  Tzii   was  also   a   man  of  ('h'u. 

One  of  the  24  examples  ol'  fdial  piety,  6th  cent.  B.C.  The  coniinentator 

here   say.s,    -Ji:^-^^k^l'^^i^M^  S-^"""^   '''''''" 
suspects  Lao  Tzu  to  be  I^ao  Lai  Tzi'i. 

He  wrote  a  book  in  fifteen  sections,  in  which  he  discusses  the  tenets 

of  the   Taoist  school,   and  was  contemporary   with  Confucius. 
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He  is  said  to  have  lectured  Confucius  on  light  conduct. 

Lao  Tzu  is  said  to  have  lived  to  over  160  years  of  age,  — some  say 

over  200,— iu  cousequeuce  of  his  cult  of  Tao  and  care  for  liis  health. 

Tlie   pliraseology   liere   used    is    meant  to  indicate  doubt  on  tlie  part  of 
the  writer. 

One   hundred    and   tweuty-niue  years  after  the  death  of  Confucius, 

This  is  said  to  be  a  mistaiie  for  HO  years. 
the  Grand  Augur  of  Chou,  named  ^|^  Tan,  had  au  interview  with  Duke 
^  Hsien  of  Ch'in,  and  said.  Formerly,  Ch'in  and  Chou  were  united, 
and  then  separated.  After  500  years  they  again  became  united.  Seventy 
years  later  the  ^  3E  ^^  Wang  appeared.  Some  say  that  this  '\fM  Tan 
was  Lao  Tzii,  and  others   say  not;   no  one  knows  who  is  right. 

Here  .Tuhen's  translation  begins  again. 
Lao  Tzu  was  a  ^  -^  good  {or  perfect)  man  who  lived  iu  retire- 
ment. He  had  a  son  named  ^  Tsung,  who  was  an  oflBcer  iu  the 
^  Wei  State,  and  was  feoffed  with  |^  ^  Tuau-kan.  Tsuug's  sou 
was  /^  Chu,  Chu's  sou  was  *§*  Kuug,  and  Kuug's  great-great- 
grandson  was  '1^  Chia  {or  Hsia),  who  held  ofiBce  under  the  Emperor 
Wen  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Chia's  son,  ^  Hsieh,  was  Minister 
under  jp  Aug,  Prince  of  ^^  ]|§  Chiao-hsi,  and  consequently  settled 
in  the  ^  Ch'i  State.  Those  who  study  Lao  Tzu  abuse  the  Coufu- 
cianists,  who  iu  their  turn  abuse  Lao  Tzu.  The  principles  of  the 
two  not  being  the  same,  they  have  not  tlie  same  aims.  How  can 
we  say  who  is  right?  ^  ^  Li  Erh  taught  the  attainment  of  trans- 
formation by  Liactiou,  and  of  perfection  by  Repose.  [Ssu-ma  Ch'ien 
says,  the  Tao  which  Lao  Tzu  bequeathed  is  empty  and  unsubstantial, 
and  its  operation  is  bound  up  with  Liaction;  therefore  the  language 
used  iu  his  book  is  mysterious  and  dilEcult  to  understand.] 

Such  is  the  famous  authority,  ^^  ^  ^-^  ^  ^  ^pV^ 
"packed  with  doubtful  statements",  to   which  alone  we  can  look,  say 
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many  Chinese  critics,  for  auy  details,  credible  and  otherwise,  about 
Lao  Tzii  and  the  Tao  Te  Ching.  There  is  indeed  another  passage, 
where  of  course  we  should  expect  it,  in  the  biography  of  Confucius, 
which  tells  us  of  the  alleged  visit  to  Lao  Tzu.  Lao  Tzu,  elsewhere 
mixed  up  with  the  Yellow  Emperor,  is  here  made  to  say  something 
totally  different  from  what  we  find  in  his  own  biography,  but 
equally  absurd.  It  has  already  been  translated  by  Professor  Chavanues 
in  his  Miinoires  llisloriques,  vol.  V,  p.  300,  and  need  hot  be  re- 
produced. But  the  foot-note  which  it  has  drawn  from  the  eminent 
French  sinologue  is  quite  worth  quoting:  — 

De  I'exanien  de  ces  divers  temoignages  il  resiilte  que  la  realite  histoiique 
des  entrevues  de  Confucius  et  rle  Lao-tse  n'est  point  ^tablie;  cette  tradition 
nous  apparait  bien  plutot  comme  une  invention  des  taoistes,  etc. 

Professor  Chavannes  is  here  in  complete  accord  with  many  native 
critics;  e.g.  with  ^^  Lo  Pi,  A. D.  1234  — 1299,  who  asked  very 
pertinently, 

^^l^^U^^^.m^^^Z^^  Confucius  really  took 
Lao  Tzu  as  his  teacher,  how  is  it  that  K'ung  Chi  (his  grandson,  and 
author  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean)  does  not  say  a  word  about  it? 

But  if  the  interview  between  Confucius  and  Lao  Tzu  is  to 
be  incontinently  given  up,  what  becomes  of  the  integrity  of  Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien's  text? 

In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor 
E.  H.  Parker  believes  in  these  interviews  (China  and  Religion,  p., 45), 
in  awkward  antagonism  to  a  writer  wliom  he  speaks  of  on  p.  ix  of 
the  same  work  as  "the  soundest  of  living  sinologists." 

16.-The  historian  J^  [g  Pan  Ku,  </.  A.D.  92,  states  that  the 
Emperor  Wen   Ti,  <L  B.C.  157,   and  the  Empress 

^T-  ^^  -^  =2"  were  fond  of  the  words  (not  book)  of  the  Yellow  Emperor 
and  of  Lao  Tzti;  and  that  tliere  was  a  personage  named  ip\  _j^  .^ 
llo-shang  Kung,  who  lived  by  the  I'iver  in  a  rude  hut,  and  taught  the 
doctrines    of    Lao    Tzii.    The    Kmperor    Wen  Ti     summoned  him  lo  Court, 
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but  lie  did  not  appear;  and  so  the  I'^iiiiieror  went  in  peison  to  Iln-slian;; 
and  reprimanded  liiiii.  llo-slian";  Kiing  immediately  ffiy  S'  y^  pfa 
sprang  up  into  tlie  sky  ;  at  which  the  Knipei'or  changed  countenance,  and 
took  his  leave.  Ho-shang  Kung  then  -|^  made  -^  -^  -S^  -fet  [JIJ  ^. 
Lao  Tzii,  with  chaplcrs  and  sentences,  in  4  parls,  and  presented  it  to  tlie 
Emperor.  It  discusses  the  essentials  of  '^gJ  B*  self'government  and  of 
Via   f^   government  of  the  State. 

We  now  seem  to  be  withiu  measurable  distance  of  the  Tuo  Te 
Chhiff,  for  which  the  work  here  mentioued  may  very  well  have 
served  as  basis,  if  not  actually  the  same  book. 

17.  — About  A.D.  120  died  §^  '^  Hsii  Sheu,  maker  of  the  famous 
dictionary,  still  in  every-day  use,  known  as  the  g^  ^  S/iuo  tven. 
It  purports  to  be  a  collection,  with  short  explanatory  notes,  of  all 
the  different  characters  discovered  by  its  author  in  Chiuese  literature 
during  his  own  lifetime;  which  characters  amounted  to  9353,  ex- 
clusive of  1163  variants.  There  are  several  characters  in  the  Tao 
Te  Clang  not  to  be  found  in  this  dictionary,  though  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Hsii  Shen  should  not  have  had  access  to  such  a  work, 
presuming  it  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Lao  Tzu,  and  to  have  escaped 
the  Burning  of  the  Books. 

18. — The  internal  evidence  of  the  7oo  Te  Ching  against  its  own 
geuuineuess  is  simply  overwhelming.  The  hypothesis  that  it  was  pieced 
together  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  —  roughly  speaking,  during 
the  Hau  dynasty,— from  traditional  sayings  of  Lao  Tzu  embalmed 
in  such  writers  as  Chuang  Tzu,  Han  Fei  Tzti,  Huai-uau  Tzu,  and 
from  other  sources,  is  amply  confirmed  by  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  text.  We  find  in  this  brief  "classic"  sayings  by  Lao  Tzu,  mis- 
quoted from  the  original  sources,  to  which  we  must  go  back  in 
order  to  discover  the  true  meaning  (chapters  26,  47,  and  especially 
chapter  43,  in  reference  to  which  Professor  Parker  made  the  famous 
"discovery"  dealt  with  on  p.  51  anie,  which  I  had  published  just 
twenty  years  before).  We  find  sayings  evidently  takeu  from  the  works 
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of  certain  writers,  inasmucli  as  portions  of  the  commentaries  of  these 
writers  have  actually  slipped  in,  and  now  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  Tao  Te  Chivg  (chapters  7,  25).  The  Tao  Te  Ching  contains 
sayings,  attributed  to  Lao  Tzu,  which  early  writers  attribute  to  the 
mythical  Yellow  Emperor  (chapter  48);  while  of  a  saying  by  Lao 
Tzu,  dealt  with  in  Huai-uan  Tzu  (so  late  as  the  2nd  century  B.C.), 
one  half  is  given  in  chapter  21,  and  the  other  half  in  chapter  62. 
Similarly,  the  Too  Te  Ching  places  in  connection  two  sentences  which 
are  treated  by  Huai-uan  Tzu  in  difierent  parts  of  his  work  as  though 
one  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  (chapter  9).  A  like  faulty 
sequence  is  to  be  uoted  with  regard  to  Han  Fei  Tzii  and  chapters 
12  and  38.  Repetitions  -  the  last  thing  to  be  looked  for  in  a  short 
work  — are  common;  e.g.,  in  chapters  3  and  64,  12  and  72,  4  and 
56,  where  four  commandments  are  quite  unnecessarily  repeated,  etc. 
In  chapter  27  there  is  a  sentence  of  twenty-four  characters,  in 
regard  to  which  Ko  Hung,  mentioned  above,  has  left  on  record  the 
damning  phrase  "j^  2JS  ^S  /^  "Not  in  the  old  edition."  Other  sen- 
tences appear  to  have  been  altered  at  random  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  Taoist  editor ;  Jlt  3^  |^  ^  $P  itj^  "such  are  the  discrepancies" 
of  the  Tao  Te  Clang,  says  Ma  Tuan-liu,  who  is  by  no  means  an 
unfriendly  critic.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  those 
sayings  in  the  Tao  Te  Clang  — s,nA  there  are  many  — which  can  be 
traced,  so  far  as  tradition  goes,  back  to  Lao  Tzu  through  their 
preservation  in  some  early  writer,  though  often  difficult,  are  almost 
always  intelligible;  whereas  the  text  which  fills  tlie  intervening 
spaces,  and  which  I  tnke  to  be  the  paddiug  of  the  forger,  is  inva- 
riably the  reverse.  See,  for  instance,  chapter  6,  as  translated  by 
Professor  Parker  on    page   51    ante. 

The  conflicting  character  of  many  of  Lao  Tzii's  statements  was 
pointed   out  by  -^  J^  Sun   Slieng  of  the  4tli  cent.   A.D., — 

H    .=T^  ;^  ::^i  -^  fft    tliis  book  is  often  contrailictory, 
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ami    also    by    the    philosopher    |f|  15^   Oh'eng  I,   A.D.   1033-1107, 

^  W  S  ^  +'0  A  li  ^0  V\^  /#  ^''«'^'"  ^"'•'^'  '"■«  -'^  ""^="- 

gonistic  as  ice  and  fire, 

while  ^  ^  ^  Wang  Ao-shih,  the  famous  Reformer,  in  regard 
to  one  of  what  Professor  Parker  [op.  cil.,  p.  47)  calls  the  "noble 
abstractions"  of  Lao  Tzii,  says, 

to   sit   down  and  hope  to  make  use  of  what  does  not  exist,  is  to  be  next 
door  to  a  fool. 

It  was  after  considerable  study  of  the    Too   Te  C/mu),  and   with 

most   of  the    above    facts    staring   me   in   the    face,    that   I  came  in 

1886  to  the  conclusion,  published  in  T/ie  Remains  of  Lao  Tzi'i,  that 

this    notorious    work    could    not   possibly  have  come  from  the  hand 

of   Lao    TzQ;    a    conclusion    which    I   now   hold   more  strongly  than 

ever.    Other   persons,    however,   see    with    other  eyes;  and   Professor 

Parker,  in   the  January  number  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly,  1906,  has 

denounced   in    no    measured    terms  what   he  is  kind  enough  to  call 

my  "obsolete  and  crauky  views,"  adding  (p.  168)  "which  I  believe 

have    never    been    accepted    by   any    sinologist    of   sound  standing." 

Here  Professor   Parker  gets  himself  into  a  second  dilemma;  for  on 

page   ix  of  China  and  Religion  he  writes,  "I  regard   M.  Chavannes 

as  the  soundest  of  living  sinologists,"  and  on  page  19  of  volume  iii 

of  the  Journal  of  the  Peking   Oriental  Society,    M.  Chavauues,   now 

Professor  at  the  College  de  France,  writes: — 

En  realite,  le  personnage  de  Lao-tse  est  une  figure  indecise  qui  ne  nous 
apparait  qu'a  travers  des  legendes  sans  consistance.  II  est  fort  douteux, 
conime  I'a  bien  niontre  M.  Giles,  que  le  fameux  livre  intitule  Tao  to  king 
soit  son  oeuvre.  Ce  livre  est  bien  phitot  un  recueil  d'aphorisraes  qui  ont 
ete  loimis  pm-  quelque  compilateur  sous  les  Han  posterieurs  et  attribues 
a  Lao  tse. 

Finally,    to    bring    this   long-drawn    agony    to    a    close.    In    the 

Asiatic   Quarterly  of  January   1905,  p.   208,   we  have  the  following 
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further  challenge  from  Professor  Parker,  to  which  especial  attention 
should  be  paid :  — 

The  present  writer  lias  never  once,  in  perusing  over  1,000  Chinese 
volumes  of  2,000  years'  history,  corne  across  one  single  Cliinese  hint  that 
Lao-tsz's  Classic  has  ever  once  been  supposed  by  any  Chinese  to  be  un- 
authentic. 

Agaiu,    iu    the  Asiatic   Qaarterhj   for  January,    1906,   page   167,   the 

challenge  is  repeated;  — 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  Chinese  historian  or  author 
of  repute,  at  any  date  whatever,  has  ever  suggested  that  the  classic  is  in 
any  degree  spurious. 

These  wild  remarks  simply  go  to  show  that  fur  Professor  Parker 
the  history  of  Taoism  is  a  sealed  book.  He  is  iu  fact  a  mere  beginner, 
as  in  the  days  when  he  gave  to  the  world  his  immortal  translation 
°f  litfc  -^  "W  ^'  wliich  he  found  to  be  the  equivalent  of  "There 
is  honour  amoug  thieves!"  This  obvious  conclusion  is  moreover 
obligingly  verified  by  himself  in  his  article  on  Taoism  in  the  Dublin 
Review  for  July,  1903,  p.  128,  where  he  says  that  he  "survived  the 
nineteenth  century"  without  either  "seriously  studying  or  superfi- 
cially toying  with  Chinese  philosophical  literature."  His  apprenticeship, 
therefore,  scarcely  justifies  quite  such  dogmatic  statements,  as  indeed 
the  following  quotations  will  amply  prove. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Yang  Shih's  verdict  that  the  Too  Te 
ChiiKj  could  not  possibly  be  from  tlie  hand  of  Lao  Tzti,  and  to  an 
essay  by  Yeh  Shih  iu  which  the  same  conclusion  is  stated;  let  us 
now  take  two  more  from  the  dozens  of  great  Chinese  scholars  who 
have  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  "classic."  And  as  Professor  Parker 
claims  an  especial  acquaintance  with  history,  the  first  example  shall 
be  from  the  biography  of  the  scholar  and  statesman  ^  j^  Ts'ui 
Hao,  as  given  in  the  ^  ^  History  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  cln\an  35. 
It  is  rendered  all  the  more  interesting  by  the  fnct  that  Ts'ui  Hao 
died  so  far  back  as  A.D.  450:  — 
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mzBi^tmmzmr^ik  a  m  ^i^^  #  ^  -r-  ^r\  w 

Ts'ni  Had  was  not  fond  n\:  the  writings  of  Lao  Tzu  and  Cliuang  T/ii. 
Whenever  he  read,  he  did  not  get  through  many  pages  before  he  tlirew 
the  book  aside  and  cried  out,  These  wilful  and  false  statements,  altogether 
out  of  keeping  with  human  nature,  were  certainly  never  made  by  Lao  Tzu. 

Ts'ui  Hao  seems  to  liave  accepted  without  question  Ssu-ma  Ch'ieu's 
story  of  Confucius  seeking  instruction  iu  ceremonies  from  Lao  Tzti, 
anil  was  therefore,  short  of  self-stultification,  bound  to  discredit  the 
genuineness  of  the   Tuo   Te   Ching. 

Again,  y^  ^  ^  Chan  Jo-shui,  whose  style  was  j\^  H^  Yiiau- 
raiug,  was  91  iu  1556,  and  must  consequently,  according  to  Chinese 
reckoning,  have  been  born  in  14(36.  He  graduated  as  3!^  -^  chin 
s/iih,  passed  through  the  Han-lin  College,  and  rose  to  be  President 
of  the  Board  of  War.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  his  collected 
works  were  published  in  1681  under  the  title  of  ~|^  ^  ^  ^ 
Kan  cli'uan  wen  clii.  Amongst  these  will  be  found  an  essay,  iu  the 
form  of  a  conversation,  which  is  entitled  ^E  yf^  -^  Fei  Lao  TzU 
=  "Not  Lao  Tzti."  A  questioner,  named  ^  H^  ffl  Hsiao  Shih-chung, 
probably  a  brother  of  the  well-known  m^  — •  Fo  Hsiao  I-chung 
who  was  born  in  1517,  pointed  out  to  Chan  that  the  Tao  Te  Ching 
attacked  ^^  charity  and  ^g  duty  towards  one's  neighbour,  aud  asked, 

j|;|^  ^  M  >[>^  ^  -^  IlPJ  Z  ^  "  '^'"^  ^"°^''  ^^'^^  written  by  Lao 
Tzu,    B|J  ^  3r  -^  ^  Inn    which  would  make  it  anterior  to  Mencius, 

mk'f'di^mz^pM^'f^WM.m  h-  't  was 

that    Mencius,    who    would    necessarily    have    denounced    it,    never   did   so 
denounce  it? 

The  answer  was, 

^  M.^f^mmHm-u^WA^^^ 
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The  fiict  is  that  Lao  Tzu  was  merely  a  woitliy  man  who  lived  under 
the  Chou  dynasty ;  and  since  at  that  date  this  book  had  not  been  foi-ged, 
liow  could  Mencius  denounce  it? 

Chan  adds, 

because  it  was  not  in  existence. 
As  to  the  "iuterviews  with  Coufucius,"   we  read  in  the  same  essay, 

T^  "^  '^  Pf^  ^'  '"  *■'"'  Analects  of  Confucius,  there  is  not  a  single 
word  referring;  to  Lao  Tzfi,  from  which  we  may  know  that  the  two  never 
met.  The  story  is  an  addition  by  later  scholars. 


Finally,  Chan  says, 

My  attack  on  Lao  Tzii  is  not  an  attack  on  the  man^  but  on  the  book. 


THE  FOUR  CLASSES 

The  following  statement,  by  Barou  Suyematsu  to  an  interviewer, 

is  not  without  interest;  — 

British  Caste  — Since  my  last  visit  I  seem  to  see  the  brealdng  down  of 
your  caste  system.  You  British  may  not  know  it,  but  you  have  a  caste 
system  which  is  hardly  equalled  anywhere  in  Europe.  The  social  distinctions 
between  your  classes  are  truly  wonderful.  At  the  same  time,  the  harmony 
between  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  seems  to  be  better  preserved 
in  England  than  anywhere.  We  place  our  people  in  four  classes — soldiers, 
farmers,  artisans,  and  traders.  We  place  the  artisan  before  the  commercial 
man,  believing  that  the  man  who  makes  a  thing  is  greater  than  the  man 
who  barters  with  it.  Here  the  classes  are  merging  into  each  other,  no 
doubt,  due  to  improved  education,  at  the  same  time  it  surprises  one 
accustomed  to  the  uniform  system  of  education  in  Japan,  to  see  so  little 
unity  about  the  British  system. 

London  and  China  Telegraph,  Jan.  1,  1906. 

The  italicised  pronouns  refer  of  course  to  the  Japanese,  who 
are  however,  here  as  elsewhere,  mere  borrowers  from  China.  This 
division  of  the  nation  into  four  classes  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
History  under  j^  1^  the  OflScials  of  Chou.  Baron  Suyematsu  does 
not  even  give  the  correct  meaning,  which  is.  Officials,  Farmers, 
Artisans,  and  Traders.  It  is  incorrect  to  translate  -^  by  "soldiers;" 
that  is  a  later  meaning.  Thus,  in  the  biographical  notice  of  ^ 
^  ^  Wang  Yii-ch'eug,  found  in  the  ^  ^  History  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  we  read:-  -^  ^ '\j^'^  ^  ^  -^^^  ^  ^Wi  '"■ 
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In  ancient  times  there  were  only  four  classes  of  the  people;  soldiers 
were  not  included.  For  in  those  days  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  themselves 
soldiers;  but  from  the  ^S  Ch'in  dynasty  onwards,  the  fighting  men  refused 
to  perform  agricultural  duties,  so  that  a  new  class  grew  up  outside  the 
four  original  classes. 

In  its  earliest  use,  the  word  j^  referred  especially  to  civilians; 
hence  such  general  phraseology  as  ^  i  18  2  M  "^  virtuous 
official  is  his  country's  jewel." 

A  little  work  recently  published  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs, 
entitled  ^  P^  f  5  ^^  ^'*  ^*'"'  '''"^''  '''<^'''  states  in  its  opening  lines 
that  the  precedence  of  the  four  classes,  as  enumerated  above,  under 
which  j^  "^  ^  ^  "the  merchant  is  placed  last,"  dates  only  from 
the  reign  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  B.C.  206.  It  appears  that  certain  merchants  refused 
to  supply  grain  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  troops,  and  that  the 
Emperor;^  0  Ix  ft  iii  03  ^"designed  this  plan  in  order  to  spite 
them."  This  is  probably  one  of  the  ben  tr-ovalo  stories  which  abound 
in  Chinese  popular  litei'ature.  At  any  rate,  the  same  classification 
will  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  philosopher  ^  (^  Hsiin  K'uang, 
who  flourished  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  The  account  given  in  ch. 
-^  "^  ;^  of  the  History  of  the  Han  dynasty  merely  says  that  in 
order  to  punish  merchants  for  their  opposition  to  part  of  his  fiscal 
policy,  the  Emperor  above-mentioned,  on  the  establishment  of  peace, 
■^  W  \^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  forbade  the  said  merchants  either 
to  wear  silk  or  to  ride  in  chariots. 


VENTRILOQUISM  IN  CHINA 

During  a  prolonged  stay  in  China  I  was  never  able  to  find  out 
if  the  Chinese  had  discovered  the  art  of  ventriloquism,  or  even  if 
there  was  any  term  in  the  language  by  which  the  idea  could  be 
expressed.  No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about  this  form  of 
trickery;  and,  although  of  course  it  may  easily  have  escaped  me,  I 
cannot  recall  any  passage  in  Notes  ami  Queries,  The  Chiva  Review, 
and  similar  repertories,  where  any  allusion  to  the  matter  has  been 
made  by  any  foreign  writer  on  Chinese  subjects.  Lobscheid,  in  his 
egregious  English-Chinese  dictionary,  where  '"demigod"  appears  as 
^ijiljJi  gives  ^^  as  the  equivalent;  and  Kartell,  whose  later 
dictionary  is  hardly  an  improvement,  gives  ^i  ^  •  Both  of  these 
mean  "belly-words,"  and  are  purely  foreign  terms,  based  upon  the 
old  Greek  belief  that  ventriloquism  was  actually  produced  from  the 
belly  {Cf.  the  post-classical  iyyxjTplfivh-;  or  iyyx!rTpi/x.ixvTt:).  But 
all  is  said  to  come  to  him  who  waits;  and  recently  I  lighted  upon 
such  a  reference  in   a  most  unexpected  quarter. 

In  the  History  of  the  ^  Chin  Pynastij,  ch.  ^  ^  ^,  there  is 
a  story  of  a  man  who  was  living  under  the  -^  Wu  dynasty  at  the 
modern  »/j^  f}^  Hu-chou  in  Chehkiang,  and  who, 

after   recovering   fi'om  an  attack  of  ffl   3flR  (?)  lethargy,    found  that  ^^ 

J^  ^  =  he  could  ventriloquise.  ^  J^  itt  ffil  ^  |^  Ijj^  What 
he  spoUe  here,  could  be  heard  over  theie;  but  those  who  stood  near  him 
could  not  hear  his  voice  at  all  loud,  whereas  at  a  distance  from  him,  the 
sound    was  exactly  that  of  some  one  answering,  though  it  did  not  appear 
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to  come  from  a  distance  (bnt  to  be  at  the  spot  where  it  was  heanl).  Tlie 
sound  always  went  in  the  direction  towards  which  he  tnrneil,  and  even  to 
so  fai-  as  a  mile  or  two  away.  This  man  used  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
neighbour,  who  had  been  away  from  home  for  a  long  time  on  business, 
and  make  him  talk  about  his  prospects,  and  so  forth.  He  made  the  furni- 
ture, etc.,  appear  to  be  possessed  by  spirits,  and  thiew  everything  into 
confusion,  declaring  all  the  time  that  he  did  not  know  hnw  he  did  it,  and 
that  it  was  a  judgment  on  him. 
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The  Shu  King,  or  the  Chinese  Historical  Classic.  Translated 
from  the  ancient  text,  with  a  commentary,  by  Walter  Gorn 
Old,  M.R.A.S.  (The  Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  London 
and  Benares,  1904.) 

There  was  ample  room  for  a  new  Engli'^h  translation  of  the 
above  work,  with  short  notes,  useful  to  the  student,  but  designed 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  Nor  was  it  by  any 
means  necessary  that  such  a  venture  should  be  based  on  original 
research,  or  throw  any  new  lights  either  on  the  difficult  text  or 
on  its  bewilderingly  complex  history.  All  that  one  had  a  right  to 
expect  was  that  it  should  be  reasonably  accurate,  and  embody  in 
concise  form  the  main  results  of  Dr.  Legge's  Herculean  labours. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Old's  work  is  very  far  from  fulfilling  even  these 
modest  requirements.  To  begin  with,  we  are  calmly  told  in  the 
preface  that  the  author  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  Legge's 
translation  before  his  own  was  conipleted.  One  would  think  he  was 
speaking  of  a  casual  publication  issued  in  the  previous  week,  not 
of  a  standard  work  that  has  been  before  the  world  since  1865!  The 
reader,  however,  will  "pay  me  a  great  compliment,"  he  continues, 
'"if  he  will  take  the  Doctor's  translation  in  hand  and  make  a  cross- 
reading  from  the  present  version."  After  a  fairly  careful  examination 
of  the  "present  version,"  we  can  but  hope  that  no  person  values 
his  time  so  little  as  to  make  either  a  cross-reading  or  any  other 
sort  of  reading  from  it.  Based  on  Medhurst's  translation  of  1846, 
which,  though  not  a  discreditable  piece  of  work  at  the  time,  has 
now  been  so  entirely  superseded  as  to  be  worth  intrinsically  less 
than  the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  Mr.  Old's  book  was  hardly  likely  to 
be    noteworthy    for  sound  and  discriminating  scholarship.  But  even 
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after  his  prelimiuary  avowal  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  amazing 
tissue  of  gross  blunders,  hoary  mistranslations,  and  slovenliness  of 
every  description   which  confronts  us  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Old  has  apparently  constructed  a  new  system  of  trans- 
literation, which  the  uninitiated,  however,  might  vei'y  easily  mistake 
for  a  mere  jumble  of  various  other  systems.  Thus,  ^p  ^  'j^  is 
"Che-hwang-ti"  on  p.  v,  and  '"Che-wang-ti"  on  p.  x,  whereas  ^ 
|J|  is  "Prince  Shih."  We  have  "Shing-nung"  for  jji$  ^ ,  and  the 
monstrosity  "Puon-kaug,"  for  ^^.  Ou  p.  240,  "tse  lin"  is 
Mr.  Old's  attempt  at  transcribing  jKJ  ^.  One  chapter  is  headed 
"The  Instructions  of  E,"  while  another  is  called  "The  Hound  of  Li." 
This  last  is  an  adaptation  of  Medhurst,  who  has  "Le";  but  the 
Chinese  happens  to  be  jj^  ,  which  is  lii  or  leu.  To  such  trifles  as 
aspirates  Mr.  Old  is  serenely  indifferent.  Hence  "Tai-kia"  (also  mis- 
printed Tai-kai)  for  ^  f^  ,  "Kuug"  for  |^  ,  "Chun  Tsiu"  for  ^  ^  . 
But  even  iu  error  he  is  not  consistent;  for  he  has  "Tang"  ou  p.  75 
and  "T'ang"  on  p.  82,  though  the  character  iu  both  cases  is  ^ . 
The  blunder  is  faithfully  repeated  in  the  table  of  contents,  and  is 
the  harder  to  explain,  as  even  Medhurst  shows  the  aspirate. 

Turning  now  to  the  misti'auslations,  we  find  them  in  such 
exuberant  plenty  that  it  is  positively  hard  to  make  a  selection. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  take  only  the  worst  out  of  a 
single  short  chapter,  such  as  fpjj  p^  "The  Charge  to  Ch'iung." 

P.  282.  "In  the  midst  of  the  night  I  rise  up  to  consider  how 
I  may  allay  my  agitation."  The  veriest  tyro  could  tell  Mr.  Old 
that  '^  'j'ii^  means  "to  avoid  faults,"   not  "to  allay   agitation." 

"When  orders  or  commands  were  given,  they  were  not  dis- 
regarded." The  latter  iialf  of  this  sentence  is  an  extraordinary 
rendering  of  \^  ^  ^  ^  —"they  were  without  exception  good." 

P.  283.  "Do  not  take  those  of  voluble  speech  and  commanding 
visage"  for  fltt  ]^  X^  ^  -^  ^ ,  would  hardly  sound  plausible  even 
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to  oue  who  had  never  read  Bk.  I,  chap.  3  of  the  Confucian  Analects, 
and  was  tlierefore  unaware  that  ^  ^  means  "insinuating  looks." 
"Do  not  associate  with  meddlesome  men  who  will  stop  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  your  officers,  and  induce  superiors  to  falsify  the  statutes 
of  former  Kings."  There  are  no  fewer  than  four  mistakes  iu  tliis 
short   sentence,    of  which  the  Chinese  runs;   ^  ^S  |IS  "f  '|^  A. 

%^  n  Z'^  'A  ±  l>i  W^^  Z  ^.- 

(1)  '1^  is  not  correctly  translated  "meddlesome;"  it  corresponds 
rather  to  J^  ^  above,  meauing  "artful-tongued." 

(2)  Mr.  Old  has  rendered  the  second  clause  as  though  it  were 
y^  "^  ^  ^  ^  .  As  it  stauds,  the  text  must  mean  "fill  the  office" 
or  "assume  the  function  of  eyes  and  ears." 

(3)  J^  refers  to  the  Sovereign  himself,  and  not  to  "superiors" 
iu  general. 

(4)  ^^  is  here  obviously  "set  at  naught,"  "violate,"  "disregard." 
There  being  no  question  of  forgery  in  the  case,  "falsify"  is  devoid 
of  any  intelligible  meaning. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  new  translation  of  any  work  can 
only  justify  its  existence  if  it  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  error 
than  those  which  have  preceded  it.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  only  one  of  these  four  blunders  is  taken  over 
from  Medhurst.  For  the  other  three  Mr.  Old  appears  to  be  solely 
responsible. 

The  next  sentence,  though  perhaps  less  rich  in  "howlers,"  is  so 
clumsily  expressed  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  or  no  the  trans- 
lator had  a  glimmering  of  the  real  meaning,  ^p  J\^  S  ^  '[^ 
^S'^^g^H^^^'"^.  "If  you  deny  to  men  their  good  repute 
and  hold  the  wealthy  in  esteem,  you  will  in  course  of  time,  etc., 
etc."  I  will  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  J^  and  ia  are 
here  strongly  opposed:— "If  you  set  less  store  by  the  7nan  than 
by  the  bribes  he  has  to  offer,  etc."  For  the  better  understanding  of 
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the  rest  of  the  paragraph  we  would  earnestly  advise  Mr.  Old  to  defer 
no  longer  his  introduction  to  the  writings  of  Dr.   Legge. 

In  the  concludiag  seutence,  "by  all  means"  but  vieakly  expresses 
the  exclamatory  force  of  P^  P^.  "Be  respectfully  cautious"  is 
stupidly  copied  from  Medhurst,  inasmuch  as  ^  ^  is  simply  "be 
reverent!"  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  "caution."  "Be 
reverent!"  Yes,  that  may  fitly  stand  as  a  last  word  of  warning  to 
Mr.  Old,  lest  perchance,  emboldened  by  immunity,  he  be  again  tempted 
with  unhallowed  hand  to  distort  and  mangle  the  remains  of  a  venerable 
Chinese  classic. 

LioNKL  Giles. 
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